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the bazaars, or the holy men who sit under the village
banyan trees waiting for the villagers to acquire merit by
dropping manna into their begging bowls.
However, the last word on the electoral problems of India
is not yet ready to be written. These problems will probably
begin to make their appearance in earnest only after the
first attempt of the government to operate the machinery
at the first national general election.
In the meantime, the Collector of Bombay has submitted
an interim thought upon the subject which is distinctly
illuminating. He has asked the Government of India for
instructions on how to deal with a particular 100,000 adults
in Bombay city. It is as pretty a case of passing the buck
as one could wish to see.
His question arises from the rules for the compilation of
the electoral roll. It is laid down that, for inclusion on the
roll, an elector must have, in addition to other qualifications,
a residence in a particular electoral unit. For that purpose
a person is assumed to have a residence with " a fixed sleeping
place." Bombay's Collector finds that in the city's bazaars
and streets there are at least 100,000 adults who are fully
qualified to vote except that they have nowhere in particular
to sleep. Coolies, hawkers, vagrants, they sleep where
they find themselves at the close of the evening. Their
residence may be a shop doorway one night, a refuse heap
the next.
These permanently-homeless types formed only one of
the headaches which accompanied the enumeration >of the
potential electorate. The Collector reported that the
percentage of adult voters out of the total population was
forty-three. His report pointed out that the low expectation
of life means that there must be fewer adult voters out of
every hundred of the population in India than is the case
in Western countries. The report went on, according to
versions published in the press of India, " Secondly, owing
to the ignorance of a large number of people, the electoral